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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of a study was to determine the 
demographics of the Diversified Technology (DT) program, its 
acceptance, and implementation in Mississippi. The DT program is a 
2-year program to prepare llth- and 12th-graders to go into 
postsecondary programs in technical areas such as hydraulics, 
robotics, lasers, and computer-aided design. At the time of the study 
there were 44 DT programs operating in Mississippi. Questionnaires 
were returned by 44 teachers, 42 vocational directors, 42 counselors, 
and 833 (88 percent) students. Findings included the following: 32 
vocational centers had the 2-year program, 12 had only the first-year 
program; teachers reported that nearly one-third of the students who 
had completed the DT program had enrolled in postsecondary programs; 
47 percent of the students currently enrolled expressed an interest 
in entering junior college technical programs upon completion of high 
school; most of the DT teachers came from industrial arts, science, 
and vocational education with an average of 6.8 years of teaching 
experience; 28 percent of the students were female; students cited 
counselors as most influential in the decision to enroll in the DT 
program, whereas teachers indicated that tre greatest effort in 
recruiting students came from the teachers themselves; and vocational 
directors supported and promoted the DT program at their schools and 
provided the necessary support for the DT teachers. (Fourteen data 
tables are included in the report.) (CKL) 
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An Assessment of IMmsifM 
Technology Proems in MMs^ppi 

With technological changes occurring in telecommunications, computer 
applications, and advanced manufacturing techmdogy, producticm processes and 
service delivery systems are allowing us to achieve highw- productivity, better 
quality, greater efficiency, and lower costs. Today, robotics, computer-aided design, 
lasen, programmable controllers, automaticm, and computer numerical control are all 
examples of high technology equipment that industries are currently using in 
Mississi]^. The development of new technologies and their adoption by business 
and industry are reshaping and placing new demands on education in Mississippi 
EHversified Technology is a new high school educational program which responds to 
the training demands of those areas using advanced technology. 

Divo:sified Technology is a two-year program aimed at providing 11th and 
12th graders with a technologically literate base. The purpose of the Diversified 
Technology program is to prepare high school sti«3cnts with an interest in "high- 
tech" careers to go into postsectMidary programs and specialize in one of the 
technical areas such as hydraulics, robotics, lasers, computer-aided design, etc. The 
program is designed to meet two hours per day for five days per week for a period 
of two yean. Initially, five pilot programs were established throughout the state. 
Eleven were added during the 1986-1987 school year. Today (FY 89) there are 47 
Diversified Technology programs established within vocational education centers 
throughout Mississippi. It is expected that mcMc jMograms will be added in 
Mississippi vocational centers during the next few years. 

Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to iktermine the demographics of the 
Diversified Technology program, its acceptance and implementation in Mississippi. 
Specific questi(H)s posed fm tl^ study were: 

1. What arc the Diversified Technology teachers* backgrounds and their 
attitudes toward the program? 



2. How do vocadonai diicctors and counselors penceive Diversified 
Techndogy? 

3. Do scho(^ administraKvs show serkHis comimtment to the implementation 
of Diversified Technology? 

4. What are the Diversified Technok^ teachers* and vocational directors' 
opinions regarding budget, teaching endorsement^ course pierequisites, course 
content, course credits and offering, student recruitment, te«:her training, curriculum, 
instriKdcHial materials, and equipment? 

5. What arc tte strengths, the weaknesses, and the needs of the Diversified 
Technology program? 

6. What are the Mudcnts' backgrounds and their attitudes toward the 
Diversified Technology program? 

7. How much interest do students have in learning Diversified Technology 
and how do tiiey rate the Diversified Technok^ program at their schools? 

8. Do stiKtents have difficulty in learning Diversifled Technology? If so, 
which modulc(s) of the pro-am do they have the most difficulty in learning and 
understanding? 

9. What do students plan to do after they graduate from high school? 

10. Are student attituttes toward Urn Diversified Technology program related 
to the selected variables <le.. sex. last year's final gr^lc in DiversL*5cd Technology, 
current grade in Diversified Technology* grade point average, year of program 
enrollment, student organization participation, plans after high school graduation, 
interest in the prograu, satisfortion with the pn^ram, program recommendation, 
degree of difficulty in learning)? 

Methodology 

Popiilation 

At the time of this study, there wwe 44 Diversified Technology programs in 
operation within Mississippi in FY 89. The population for the study consisted of 44 
vocational directors, 44 Diversified Technology teachers, 44 counselors, and 949 



Diversifkd Technology sUKients in vocationa} centers that offered the Diversif^d 

TechmHo^ pn^nm. 

fastrumqitatiMy 

Data were collected using four sets of quesrionnaires desisncd by the 
researcher. The teacher questionnaire consisted of 47 questions and statements and 
was constructed in two parts. The first part was designed to provide a denK^graphic 
pro*ite of the Diversified Techncdogy tea;hers. The secaid part was (^signed to 
gather infinrniation about tt^achers* attituifes towaxd the Diversified Technology 
prt^ram and their opinimis regaidmg a numbo- of ti^krs that included course 
praequisites, course content, instmcticmal materials, curriculum, teacter training, 
teaching endorsenoent, student recruitment, budget, equipment, program needs, 
strengths and weaknesses of the Diversified Technology program. 

The director qi^sdonnaire consisted of 21 questions and statements and was 
designed to gatho- information about ^ vocational directors* backg.i>unds, their 
attitudes toward the Diversified Technology program, and their opinions reganiing 
course prerequisites, coutk content, teacher training, teaching endcn^ment, student 
recruitment, and program strengths and weaknesses. 

The counselor questionnaire consisted of 14 questions and statements and 
was designed to gather information about the counselors' backgrounds, their efforts 
in recruiting students fwr the Diversified Technology program, and their attitudes 
toward the Diversified Technology program. 

The stuifent questicmnaire consisted of 17 questions and statements and was 
(^signed to gather information about students* backgrounds, courses taken, plans 
after high school graduation, interests in the program, satisfaction with the program, 
program leccnnmendation, itegree of difficulty in learning, and their attitudes toward 
the Diversified Technology program. 

Before the questionnaires were ^lied to tl» subjects, a pilot study was 
(X)nducted to cvali^te and validate the questions. The questionnaires were reviewed 
by a juiy of experts to assess content validity and usability. Suggested revisions 
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were made following this review. The result of the pOoi study indicated that the 
leliabiHty ai the attitwks scate of the mstniment using Cn>nbach*s alpha was 0.92. 
Data Cdlciaioii 

Data for the study were collected during the Spring of 1989. Vocational 
directors in the 44 seomdaiy vocatl(»uil centers were cont^ted, and they agreed to 
participate in the study. Tte qi«stionnaires, along with a cover letter, were mailed 
to the vocational director, cfMuiselor, and Diversified Technology teacher m each 
vocational center. TcoAers in tte stwiy were asked to serve as distributors of the 
questionnaires to the students. Compteted student questionnaires were returned in 
postage paid envdqjes by the teachers to the researcher. Three weeks after the 
questionnaires were mailed, a f(^ow-up letter with a second stamped survey was 
mailed to each nonrespondent. As the results, 44 (100%) 
tcachen, 42 (95.5%) directors, 42 (95.5%) counsclOTS and 833 (87.8 %) stud<»nts 
c(Hnpleted and retun^ the qi«»tionnaires. 
Data Analy^ 

Descriptive statistical procedures including frequencies, percentages, means, 
and standard deviations were used to analyze the data. Factor analysis and stepwise 
multipte regression analysis were used to estabUshed relationships between students' 
attitudes toward the Diversified Technology program and the selected variables that 
might explain any differences in attitudes. 

Findings 

F(Mty-four vocational centers offered the Diversifial Technology program in 
Mississippi. Of tiiesc, 32 vocational centers had the first and second year programs 
and 12 vocational centers had only tiie first year program. There were 767 stuttents 
enrolled in tia first year program and 182 students enrolled in tiie second year 
laogram. Teachers repeated tiiat nearly one-tiiird of tiic students (32%) who had 
completed the Diversified Technotogy program had enrolled in post-sccOTdary 
programs and 47% of die students currcntiy enrolled in tiie Diversified Technology 
program have expressed an interest in entering junior college technical programs 
upon completion of high school. 
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Teacher Backgronnds 

Sixicc there is no tead^ training program that specifically prepares 
Diversified Techncriogy icacters. teacfaars who have a license to teach in one or 
naofe areas such as industrial aits, science, irfiysics, or math, «• have T & I 
certification in electronics can become Diversified TechiM>logy teachos upon 
completion of a one-week staff development course in Diversified Technology, The 
results revealed that mo^ the Diversified Technology teachers came fh>m the 
backgrounds oi industrial arts, scieiK», and vocational education with an average 6.8 
years of teaching ejqxsriencc. The complete background informati<m about 
Diverafied Technolc^ teachers is presented in Table 1. 
Attitudes Toward the PivmiBed Technology Program 

To assess the attitudes of teachers, directors, and counselors toward the 
EHvmified Technology program, each was asked to mdicatc their degree of 
agreement with each of Uw 13 items using a five point Ukcrt-typc scale ranging 
from 1 to 5 with 1 indicating Strongly Disagree to 5 indicating Strongly Agree. 
Table 2 presents the mean rating, the standard cteviation. and the rank for c«;h item. 
The items rated highest by teachers, directors, and counselors were statements 1, 2, 
and 4. However, they gave the lowest ratings to the statements 12 and 13. 
Perception and Awareness of the Diversified Technoh^y Program 

Ttachcrs reported that dwir administrators (88.6%), counselors (77.3%), and 
other teachers (65.9%) were positive about the Diversified Tcchnotogy program at 
their schools. Diversified Technology te«:hers felt that the majority of 
administrators (77.3%), counselws (75%), other te^hcn (50%), and students 
(59.1%) were eidier fairly well <»■ very well informed about the Diversified 
Technology program at their respective schools. However, a total of 54% of all 
teachers, directors, and counselors felt that die general public was not aware of the 
Diversified Techn<^ogy program at tteir particular school. 
Administrative Support 

Most tc«:h»s (80%) indicated that the central alministration at their schools 
had 5ui^)orted and promoted the Diversified Technology program. Furthermore, 



vcx»tioniil directms itported tlut the central administration had provicted the 
following svppon for their teachers: (a) aifequaie budget (95.29b), (b) laboratory 
^Mce (90.5%), (c) inservice training (85.7%), (d) instructor preparation time 
(78.6%), (e) equipment fund (76.2%), and (f) suppon staff (73.8%). 

AhDost all directors agreed that they had jnovided actequats budget for 
Diversified Technology teachers. However, teachers reported that the average 
operc'ing budget for a Diversified Technology program each academic year was 
$1,082.93 and the avcra^ budget for a program should be $1,745.92 em;h academic 
year. 

Teaching Endorsement in Diverrified Tcdinologv 

Tcaclars and vocational direct(»9 were asked whetl^ they were in favor of 
having a separate teaching end^sement or certificate for teaching Diversified 
Technology. The results show thai 47.7% of tl» tcssf^ and 45.2% of the 
directors were in fav<w of separate certificaticMi. while 29.5% of the teachers and 
16.7% of the directOTB were undecided. Table 3 shows the suggested cour» 
requirements for beconung a Diversified Technology tether as reported by directors 
and teachers. 
Course Prerequisites 

Table 4 shows tte courses that a high school student should have before 
enrolling in the Diversified Technology program. The majority of teachers and 
directors indicated t^ -^i Algebra I should be the required course before taking 
Diversified Technology. In additiwi, they indicated that it was desirable for students 
to have algebra II, geometry, physics, and typing before enrolling in Diversified 
Technology. 
Course Cont«it 

Tl» teachers and directors were asked to identify the field of technology that 
should be added to the current Diversified Technology program. Teacher 
recommendations were tele-communications (90.9%), foltowed by optical systems 
(57.1%), instrumental and contrd (54.4%), and computers (45%). Similarly, the 
directors reccnranendcd tele-cwnmunications (78.6%) shcKild be ad^ to the 



prognun, followed by CH>tical systems (45.2%), instnimcnial and contrul (40.5%), 
and computes (31%). 
Course Credits and Offerine 

In questioning whether applied physics cmiits should be given to the 
students who completed the Divenified Technology jMogram, the results revealed 
that teachers (84.1%), directors (95.1%), and counsctors (95.1%) wne 
ovwvhelmingly in favor of granting applied physfcs credit fc Divwsificd 
Techndogy stialents. Tte majority of teachers (65.9%). directors (76.7%), and 
counsekHS (78.6%) indicated that they would Uke to expand tte Diversified 
Techm^o^ {sogram and offer it to fdults. 
Student Rccniitmfflt 

Eighty percent of the teachers reported that counseltns assisted in recruiting 
stuitents fOT the Diversified Technology pn^^ram at their schools. However, 
Diversified Technology teachers itulicated that tJ c greatest effort in recruiting 
students for the Diversified Technology program came from teachers themselves 
(46.5%), followed by counselors (27.9%), smdcnts (20.9%), and vocational directors 
(4.7%). 

Teacher Training 

Of the 44 teachers, only one had not received a one-week staff-development 
course in Diversified Technology. The staff-development course is nwrnally 
required few a mw Diversified Technology teacher and is conducted by the 
Mississippi State Department of EdiK»tion each summer. Forty-three percent of Jic 
teachers said they were well satisfied with the quality of training received in ihc 
staff-develt^Mnent course ami 50% said they were more satisfied than dissatisfied. 

Eighty-eight percent of the teachers repeated that they were either 
comfortable or very comfwiable with teaching Diversified Technology. Alnn^t all 
tethers (97.7%) indicated that they had benefited ftom teaching Diversified 
Technology cla^s and 95.5% of the teachers said that they would volunteer to 
teach Diversified Technology if they hal it to do over. In addition, 89.6% of the 



teachen expressed an interest in taking additional courses or woricshops fcs" teaching 
Diversified Technology. 

Curriailiiiiu foshnctional Materials, and Eonipmait 

Ninety-five pwccnt of the teachers agreed tlutt Divmiricd Technology 
curriculum challenged or matched sUKlent ability and 82% of the teachm were in 
favor erf standardized activity workbooks. To shed some light on the qi^stion of 
satisfaction, tewrhers woe asked if they were satisfied with the quality of available 
equipment, available instructional materials, and the current curriculum. The results 
indicated that the majcaity <rf teachers wkb satisfied with the quality of available 
equipment (86.4%), available instructional materials (65.9%), and the curriculum 
(72.7%). 

Strengths. Weaknesses* and Needs of the Divcrsiried Technology Program 

Table 5 presents die eight specific factors finom which the dircctcnrs and 
teachers kJentificd the greatest strengths of their programs. Staffing was selected by 
the directors as an area of greatest strength in the Diversified Technology program 
at their schools. The second most often cited strength by the directors was course 
content. Course content was the greatest strength and aiministrative suppon was 
the second most often cited strength in the Diversified Technology program as 
reported by the teachers. 

Table 6 presents the nine specific factors from which the diiectras and 
teachen identified the greatest weakness of their programs. Eniollmcnt was the area 
most (rften cited as a major weakness by teachers (47.6%) and directors (50%). 

As illustrated in Table 7, the lar^st percentage of teachers (40.5%) said their 
greatest need in the Diversified Technology program was for laboratory materials. 
Others reported that their area of greatest need was for student enrollment (21.4%) 
or fa- instructional materials (19%). 
Student Backgrounds 

Table 8 shows students' backgrounds. Since the data were collected before 
the end of the Spring term, the current grwle standing in Diversified Technology in 



Table 8 was the grade standing itported approximately three weeks before the final 
examination. 

Students weie asked to identify individual(s) who had helped them decide to 
cnroU in the I^versified Technology j^t^ram. Their responses are sunamarized in 
Table 9. Ocnmselofs (37.3%) woe the most often cited group as having inflwnccd 
th? stiKbrits* decisions to enroll in the Diversified Technology progranL 
Diflkulty and Interest in Learning Diversified Technf^>gy 

SUty percent of the stuctents reported diat they had some difficulty in 
learning Divarsificd Technology am! 24% stated that learning was very difficult. 
However, 79.6% of the students said they had cithci consi<terablc interest m great 
interest in learning Diversified Technology. 

In wdcr to evaluate each module in the program, stuctents were asked to 
identify the module that was tl« most difRculi to team and understand- The 
responses arc sunMnarisjcd in Table 10. The top three noost difficult modules 
repeated by the students were modules 9, 10, and 12. 

Studsnts were asked to report the courses drat they completed before taking 
Diversified Technology and to indicate whether the courses helped them in 
Diversified Technology or not. Furthennore, they were asked to list the courees 
that they were taking along with Diversified Technology and the courses that they 
plan to take next year. Their responses to these qi^jstions are shown in Tabic 11. 

Overall, 44.7% of students rated the Diversified Technology program at their 
schools exceUcnt, foUowed by good (43.3%), fair (10%), unsatisfw:tcMy (1.1%), and 
poor (1%). They held strong opinions about the Diversified Technology program 
and 93% of the students said they woukl recommend the program to other students. 
Table 12 shows sti«Jents' plans after graduation from high schools. 
Students* Attftudcs Toward the IHversilied Technology Program 

To assess student attitudes, re^jondents were a^xd to Indicate their degree of 
agreement with each of 15 items using a five point Likert-type «:alc ranging from 1 
to 5 with 1 imJicatir.g Strongly Disagree to 5 indicating Strongly Agree Table 13 
presents the mean rating, the standard deviation, and tnc rank for each item. The 



item fated the highest by stuctents was ''Dimsiried TechiK)logy teaches me sidlls 
useful in i^dmica! careors,** fcdiowed by -Diversified Technology provides me with 
a fbundaticm for pursuing a challenging caieer in high technob^,** and 1>iversified 
TBchm>logy classes are good for me.** The items with which stiKtents least agreed 
were 'l^ivenified Techm>Iogy teaches me sidlls in quality contnri and inventc»y 
contrd** and 1>ivmfkd Technology leaches me skills in entrepieneurship." 
Retotioiidiias Between Students* AtUtudcs and Scteded Vartebte 

In Older to detemum wheUier student attitudes toward the Diversified 
Technology program were related to the selected variables, each (rf the 15 items was 
examined by factor analysis using the principal components method and varimax 
rotation. Two factors were identified and labeled: (a) technical content, and (b) 
wOTklifc skiUs. Fot the first factor, technical content. 1 1 questionnaire items l<»ded 
55 OT higher Item 1 (.76). item 2 (.77), item 3 (.60). item 4 (.57), hc^n 5 (.69). 
item 7 (.62), item 8 (.70). item 9 (.66), item 10 (.56). item 14 (.61), and item 15 
(.57). For the seccmd {9cm, 4 qitestionnaire items loaded .55 or highcn Item 6 
(.67), item 11 (.65), item 12 (.82). and item 13 (.81). 

To determine whether the independent variables (i.c, sex, year of program 
enrollment, last year's final grade in Diversified Technology, current grade in 
Diversified Technolo©f, grade point average, student organization participation, plans 
after high school graduation, interest in tte program, satisfaction with the program, 
program recoramendatiwi. and ttegree of difficulty in learning) were related to the 
attitude factors, a step-wise multiple regre^ion analysis was conducted. The two 
factors identified by factc»' analysis were used as dependent variables. The order of 
entry mto the regression equation was (ktermined by the maximization of E and R'. 
A probability level of .05 was used 10 determine if each independent variable 
significantly contributed to the explanation of variance in each factor. The results 
of the Stepwise multiple regression analyses are shown in Table 14. 

Fot the first factor, technical content, seven variables contributed to die 
variance. These variables in order of entry woe: (a) satisfaction with the program, 
(b) program recommendation, (c) interest in tht program, (d) year of program 



enrollment, (c) current grade in Diversified Tcchndogy, (f) sex, and (g) last year's 
final grade in Divoraficd Technology. These variables accounted for 60.1% of the 
variaiM^ (R^ in diis factor. 

For the second factor, woridifc skills, two variables significantly explained 
the variance. These variables in onter of entry were: (a) interest in the program, 
and (b) program recommendation. However, these variables only explained 20.8% 
of the variance (R*) in this factt^. 

Condusions and Recommendations 

The fmdings of this study indica^ that school administrat(»s showed serious 
conmiiimeni to the implemcntatiwi of Diversified Technology. Vocational director 
supported and promoted the Diversified Technology program at then: schools and 
they provided the necessary suppcat for the Diversified Technok^ teachers. 

Counselors gave a high radng to the Diversified Technology program. They 
were fairly well informed about the Diversified T«:hnology program at their schools 
and they actively advised and reouited students for the program. 

There is no tefKjhcr education program fw training Diversified Technology 
teachers, however, most of these teachers came from the backgrounds of industrial 
arts, science, math, and vocational education with an average 6.8 years of teaching 
experience. Most Diversified Technology teachers had some work experiences 
(including military service but excluding teaching) that were related to the 
Diversified Technology subject nmttcr. 

Most teachers were satisfied with the Diversified Technotogy teacher training 
workshops and they found themselves comfortable with teaching Diversified 
Technology. Teachers displayed positive attitudes toward the Diversified 
Technology program and they expressed an interest in taking additional courses or 
workshops to update themselves in different cont'^nt areas of Diversified 
Technology. 

Teachers and directors perceived course content to be the greatest strength of 
the Diversified Technology program. Enrollment was seen as the greatest weakness 
of the program. 



The nugority of stiKtents in the Diversified Technology program were male 
and enrolkd in the first year program. Most had above avenge academic standing. 
Mast of tte students were interested in learning Diversified Technology. However, 
they had relatively moie self-reported difficulty with learning Divo^ed Technology 
in the areas of mechanical systems, electrical systems, lasers, fluid systems, and 
thermal systems. This may be due to the &ct that the majority of the students had 
not conc^leted a course in physics. 

Students displayed pc^idve attitudes about their experience in the Diversified 
Technology pn^ram. Student interest, satisf^on with the program, program 
reccHnmendation, sex, level of the program enrolled, the current grade and last 
year's final gnaie in Diversified Technology significantly contributed to the 
explanation of variance in students attitudes about the technical content of the 
program. 

Students were satisfied with the Diversified Technology program at their 
schools aiid they gave a high rating to their school's program. Motc than 9 out of 
ten of the students would recommend the Diversified Technology program to other 
students and nxne than half planned to attend a two- or four-year college after high 
school graduation. These responses are indication that students arc pleased with the 
program and that they seek further training to prepare themselves in technical 
careers. 

Overall, the Diversified Technology program has made a good start in 
Mississippi. Most tcacters, directors, and counselors arc enthusiastic about the 
Diversified Tech- >logy program and tiierc is general support for the program. 
However, based on the findings of this study and the suggestions from the 
participating teachers, directors, counselws, and students, the following 
recwnmendations are offered in wder to ensure the success of the Diversified 
Technology program in Mississippi: 

1. A statewide public campaign should be launched to publicize the 
Diversified Technology program so that parents, students, and the general public arc 
mwc informed about the Diversified Technology program. 
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2. A cc»)certed effort should be made to recxuit took quaUfied students into 
the piogram. 

3. The State Depaitroent of Education and teacher education institutions 
should woik {father to develop a teacher training moctel for preparing qualified 
Diversified TechiK>iQgy teachers. 

4. Workshops or inservice training programs should be developed to update 
teacl^* knowledge in different content areas of Diversifkd Technology. 

5. The State Department of Education, universities, R&ieaich and Curriculum 
Unit (R/CU), and Div^^ed Technology teachers shomd work together to 
continually update the cuniculum, lab activity materials and instructional materials. 
Organized learning materials such as textbodcs and standardized activity workbooks 
should be devclc^jed to assist students in learning Diversified Technology. 
FurthemKwe. the State Department of Educaticm, universities and RyCU should 
suppOTt information disseminadon and provide expotise and resources to Diversified 
Technology teachers. 

6. The State Department of Education should provide fundmg for research 
to monitCM-, and evaluate the quality of the Diversified Technology program. In 
addition, program evaluation procedures and standards for the Diversified 
Technology program should be (kveloped. 

7- Curriculum should be continually updated and organized. Learning 
materials such as textbooks and standardized activity workbooks should be 
developed to assist snidents in learning Diversified Technotogy. 

8. Further research should be conducted to analyze the curriculum to 
deteimine necessary program prerequisites. 

9. A follow-up study of Diversified Technology stuttents should be 
conducted every three to five years to assess the outeomcs of the Diversified 
Technology program. 
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Table 1 

Diversified Tecbnoiogy Teachers ProfBe 



VoriaMe 0 % 

Sex 

¥&mk 4 9.1 



Male 40 90!9 



fiiier 30 9 20.5 

30-» years 16 36.4 

4(M9yeais U 25.0 

over 49 ^ars g i$2 

Edticatiooal level 

Assodaie's degree 1 23 

Bachelor's degiee Ig 41.9 

Masior^s depec ^ Ig 41.9 

maaer's (tegiee 6 11^ 

Teaching certificate 

En»n^Dcy 1 2J 

2g 65.1 

AA 10 23.3 

AAA 4 93 

Teaching^ emiorseinait* 

fadusmd am IS 37.5 

Scwice , ^ . 14 35.0 

Vocational educaixm 12 30.0 

g 

AdniniarBtkm 6 15.0 

Compitfer science 5 125 

Social Studies 1 2.5 

TWKhing expoience prior to becoming 

a Divef^f^ Technology teacher* 

Mafli 15 215 

P*>y«k» 5 12.5 

I^nracal 8ci«ice 9 22 J 

Indi^ri^ ans 17 42.5 

Vocatimal areas 10 25.0 

Other 23 57J 

Wtxking experience related to 
IHyeistied Tectuioiogy subject matter 

0 year 11 26.2 



S-9,years 11 26.2 



Ig-g years 5 11.9 

'5-19 years 3 7.1 

/O or more years 6 30.0 

Area of occupnioKil 



and teaching experience* 

Technology and systems 17 

^ctttaTsysiems 32 74.4 

Mec*aiiicai systems 28 65.1 

Fhnd systems 22 51.2 



19 442 



s^^ns 15 349 

Wofklife ddUs 19 43:! 

None of above 7 163 

Course taken in coUege* 

38 m 

Physk» . 26 603 

ler science 22 SOJO 



Coanotei 



Tomcs 23 523 

InctetTial aits 22 50.0 

Engiaeenng 8 18.6 

'P»x»iiages add Dp to more than 100% due to multiple re^xmses. 
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Table 2 

Attiliidcs TtmanI tte Divenifled TediAology (DT) Pmgrini 
Item M SI2 Rank 

1. DT teaches stodeats sldlls 
usefnl 01 ledmic^ 



DT piDyxtes stadotts wiih a 
fiDumlatioo for punuiiig a 
d»lfengiiig career m Ugh tedmcdogy. 



3. DT helps studenis adapt themselves 
to the watfcfoice and its 
cbaogiiig dmands. 

4. DT addresses the i»eds of the techn^ 
workforce and laepares stutoits to 
seek ftatber tr^oiiis in a junksr coltege. 

5. DT helps students understand 
how to enter and advance in 
iechnok)gy related on^iqi^kms. 

6. DT he^ swtenis (tevek^ 
leactendiq) and man^emem skills. 



7. DT hel^ !»Kte]ts learn the 
issues. dimensk)ns. and uses 
of technology m society. 

8. DT heli» indents team the cfHnpra^ts 
of a technk»I sy^em aixi how to 
solve i»oUems within sy^ems. 

9. DT teaches students how advanced 
technology vradcs mi how to 
solve relied technical prc*lems. 

10. UT helps students learn the 
uflderiyi!^ ptwcipks at 
woric m technical ^sterns. 

1 1. DT helps students team skills 
in pan«:iptfi(Hi and 
Goronnmicatim. 

12. DT teaches students skills in 
qoal&y cratnd and 
inveittn^ coitnd. 

13. DT teaches students skills in 
entr^m^irship. 



Ni2iB. <A)«Teachers; <B)»Directors; (OBCoonsetors. 
ERIC I 7 



435 


0.76 


2 (A) 


457 


0.77 


1 (B) 


4.67 


0.61 


2 (C) 


4.77 


0.47 


1 (A) 


4.49 


0.94 


2(B) 


4.68 


0«ol 


1 (C) 


4J3 


0^ 


8(A) 


4.17 


0.91 


7 (B) 


4.41 


0.63 


9 (O 


452 


0.66 


3(A) 




0.88 


4 (B) 


A CA 


A jf A 

0.49 


3 CO 


4.41 


0.73 


6(A) 


4.15 


A AC 

o.y5 


8 (B) 


A AK 

4.43 




7 (C) 


4,02 


0.70 


n(A) 


J*oo 


1 t\A 


12 (B) 


A ^A 
4.14 




11 (C) 


4.23 


0J7 


9(A) 


A %A 

4.14 


A AA 

u.yu 


9 (B) 


A >I1 

4.4j 


0.63 


8 (C) 


4,43 


0.59 


5(A) 


A H 

4J1 


A OQ 

0.98 


5 (B) 


A A£\ 


A CA 

0.59 


4 (C) 


4.34 


0.61 


7(A) 


A *)X 




6 (B) 


A <A 


A <C 

0.55 


6 (C) 


4,50 


0.55 


4(A) 






3 (B) 


A CQ 

4oy 


A €C 

Ue55 


5 (C) 


Ant 

4.11 


A O fl 

0.81 


10 (A) 


4.02 


0.81 


10 (B) 


4.19 


0.63 


10(C) 


3.86 


0.70 


12(A) 


4.00 


0.83 


11 (B) 


4.00 


0.80 


12 (O 


3.75 


0.78 


13(A) 


3.86 


0.95 


13(B) 


3.83 


0.79 


13(C) 



T8l»le3 



Cfwrse RequlrencBts for Becoming a DIversined 
Tfchnoioflj TcKlier as Saggesud by Tcadieii aad Directors 



Teacher 0i»41) Director (iia39) 



Course 


Number 


%. 


Ave 
Credits 


Number 


%. 


Ave 
Credits 




36 




14.2 


32 


SZl 


10.4 




38 


92.7 


13.2 


36 


923 


10.5 


Teclffiology 


32 


78^ 


12.9 


33 


84.6 


H3 


Vocational 
Edncatkm 


24 


58^ 


14.3 


31 


79.5 


18.2 


Other 


10 


24.4 


13.6 


0 


0.0 


0.0 



Tal»le4 



PrntqaWtes tor EnroUoaent te Divtrsified Technology 
as RcconuncBded by Tcacten nd mrtctors 



Tcachff Director 



Course DesaaMe Required Desirabte Required 





n 




u 


jK 


It 




tt 


a. 

M 


General Math 


9 


20JS 


21 


47.7 


9 


21.4 


19 


452 


Pte-Algefaia 


9 


205 


n 


25.0 


11 


2&2 


9 


21.4 




2 




42 


95.5 


7 


16.7 


34 


81.0 


Algdxa n 


26 


59 1 


2 








J 


/.I 


Gecxnetiy 


29 


65.9 


s 


11 4 


27 




A 




TdjHXKMnetry 


25 


56.8 


1 

4 








1 
1 




Physical 
Science 


17 


38.6 


16 


36.4 


16 


38.1 


15 


35.7 


Ph3rsics 


30 


68.2 


1 


2J 


20 


47.6 


1 


2.4 


Basic 

Vocati(Hial 

£ducati(»i 


10 


22.7 


3 


6.8 


19 


45.2 


4 


9.5 


Imbifliial 
Arts 


13 


29^ 


4 


9.1 


21 


50.0 


3 


7.1 


Cbemistiy 


21 


47.7 


1 


2.3 


14 


333 


1 


Z4 




30 


68.2 


7 


15.9 


23 


54.8 


6 


14.3 


Eoglisb 
CcHnpositkm 


17 


38.6 


15 


34.1 


9 


21.4 


15 


35.7 
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Tables 

Grtalist Strtagths of tibc Dfvcrsmcd Tcchnilonr Prognm 
M Reputed by Tcacbm Mid Din^ire 



Teacher Director 



Greatest Strengths 


n 

Is 




M 

U 




Acbnimstrative suppcHt 


10 




ft 

o 


10 < 


Course can^t 


14 


32,6 


10 


24.4 




1 


23 


1 


2.4 


Facility 


6 


14.0 


1 


2.4 


Funding 


2 


4.7 


0 


0.0 


Methodology 


3 


7i) 


2 


4.9 


ReHHntes 


3 


7.0 


3 


7.3 


Starring 


4 


9.3 


16 


39.0 



Table 6 

Greater Weaknesses of tbe Diverged Technology Program 
as Reported by Teacl^rs and Directors 



Gieatest Weaknesses 








Dinxtor 


n 




n 




Administmive aj^pwt 


2 


4.8 


1 


2.4 


Course conieni 


5 


11.9 


5 


11.9 


Enrollment 


20 


47.6 


21 


50.0 




1 


2.4 


1 


2.4 


FUmfing 


5 


11.9 


1 


2.4 


Mettodok^ 


2 


4J 


3 


7.1 


Rescxuces 


6 


14J 


4 


9.5 


Slaffuig 


1 


2.4 


2 


4.S 


Other 


0 


0.0 


4 


95 
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Areas of Greatest Need to the Diversified Tecbnolugy Program 



Teachen r^Kxrting 



Area need 0 ^ 



Lab activities matenals 


17 


405 


Stodem omribnem 


9 


21 A 


Inanictional matenals 


8 


19S> 


Eqtdpnwnt 


4 


95 


Adnuniarattve siqq^ 


2 


4.8 


Other 


2 


4^ 


Faoilty siqjpoit 


0 


0.0 


P^sonal knowledge 


0 


0.0 



Table 8 

DhcrsHkd Technology (DT) Staiteiits ProlOe 



Varii*le Number Pfercem 



Sex 

Pemalc 230 27.6 

Mate 602 72.4 

Age 

15 years 8 0.9 

16 yeais 172 20.7 

17 years 409 49.2 

18 years 215 25.8 

19 years 28 3,4 

Last year's fmal grade in DT 

A 46 31.1 

B 85 57.4 

C 14 9.5 

D 1 0.7 

F 2 1.4 

Cinrent gra^ landing in DT 

A 259 31.5 

B 405 49.2 

C 140 17.0 

D 12 1.5 

P 7 0.9 

Grade point average 

A 87 103 

B 407 49.2 

C 311 37.6 

D 20 2.4 

P 2 0,2 

AIASA/TSA membership 

Yes 362 43.6 

No 468 56.4 



Table 9 



Fnmi Infitiencinii StudcDts* Dtdskms to EnroB 
in tiai s:.».>t<kd TecbnokiBF Prograo 



Source Number Percent 



Parents 


148 


17.8 


Teachen 


172 


20.7 


School administrators 


62 


IS 


Ooiaiselora 


310 


373 


Friencb 


244 


29.4 


No one 0^ just iock it) 


280 


33.7 


Other 


43 


52 



SjQie. Piercentages are based on the total munber of lespondt^ts (N^30). Percentages total 
nwie t>»n 100% becmise r»pi»^ts wot; allowed mom than 1 rcspcmsc. 
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Tfibit 10 

FferccBtagcs of Stwitiils Rcprnih^ titt Most DmkaM Moduk 
in tte DiverrifJed TtcinM^ogy Program 



Year One Year Two 

a*»678) (N-141) 



Modute 







N 


% 


N 


% 


1. 


CcHirsc overview 


1 


0.1 


0 


0.0 


2. 


Iittmdiietinn tti tarhnrklmrw 






1 




% 




I 


U.I 


A 




4. 


Mkrocrnnpiter fiimhnnemals 


3 


0.4 


4 


2.8 


5. 


Introduokm to lobotics 


25 


3.7 


12 


8J 


6. 


Ccxnpiner numerical 
eotanA fundamenials 


29 


4,3 


12 


8.5 


7. 


Programm .Me conirolJer 


36 






1 1 1 


8. 


CtMnjniter aided 
design fuiKiaimntals 


13 


1.9 


4 


2.8 


9. 


Imn>dwtk}ii to lasers 


127 


18.7 


13 




10. 


Understanding 
mechwucal sy^ems 


206 




14 




U, 


Undnstandiraz fluid sv^em^ 


73 


108 




11 


12. 


Undostanding 
ekctnc^ systons 


149 


22.0 


9 


6.4 


13. 


Undcrsanding tbermal sjnacim 


76 


11.2 


10 


7.1 


14. 


EjfTective leadership 


7 


1.0 


0 


0.0 


15. 


Managing time and resources 


4 


0.6 


0 


0.0 


16. 


Quality control and woric gtoaps 


1 


0.1 


0 


0.0 


17. 


Inventory control methods 


1 


0.1 


0 


0.0 


18. 


ElTeoiw technical c<»nmunications 


7 


1.0 


1 


0.7 


19. 


Running yoar own business 


I 


0.1 


0 


0.0 


20. 


Cmnse review 


1 


0.1 


0 


0.0 
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Tabk 11 

P»rceBti«e of Stodciits Rcportftig tte CfKmn Taken 
or Pfam to Take Next Ycsr 



Course 


Took 
this 
before 
DT 


Tiddns 

this 
akmg 
with DT 


Piim 
to take 

this 
next year 


THs 
helped 
me 01 
the DT 


Gtsicral math 


53.5 


2.2 


0.8 


11.9 




42.3 


OJ 


0.2 


lOJJ 


AisebOL I 


92.0 


33 


1.8 


40.4 


Algetm n 


41.4 


27.0 


9.5 


31.1 




64.6 


12.4 


5.3 


26,7 




8.9 


13J 


13.4 


9.6 


Phv^cal science 




1 

l.ll 




;'..0 


Physics 


4.9 


11.7 


18.4 


10.7 


Industrial arts 


35.7 


0.8 


I.l 


7.5 


Typing 




6.0 


5.2 


33.4 


Vocatkmal EdutaticHi 


22.0 


4.2 


5.2 


5.1 



asm- DTsDivcrsined Technology. 



Table 12 

Plans After High ScIkm.1 GradualioB 



Number Percent 

Attmd a jnniw college 

tedmical pn^iam 210 25.2 

Attend a 4-year oolfege 393 47,2 

Join the miUtary 100 }2.0 

Get a job 34 4.1 

Don't know 59 71 

36 4.3 
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Student Attttodcs Toward tbe Diwrsifled 
Technology (DT) Program 



Item 






S.D. 


Rank 


1. 


DT teaches me skills useful 
in technitra! cuwrs. 


4J3 


0.74 


1 


^ 


DT provides me with a foyndatioa for 
pufsuing a challenging career m high 


4.22 


OJS 


2 


3. 


DT helps roc adapt myself to the workforce 
and its changing demands. 


3.89 


0.91 


12 


4. 


DT addresses the needs of the technical 
woffcfixve and prqwts me to seek further 
muning in a^inkr college. 


3.90 


0.97 


11 


5. 


DT he^ me imdeisiand how to 
enier and advance m technology 
related occupations. 


407 


0.84 


7 


6. 


DT helps me develop leadership 
md mmas^nMau skiHs. 


3.86 


C.93 


13 


7. 


DT hd|» nw fe»n the issues. (tin^isi(»a, 
wA uses d[ teclmok)^ in society. 


4.09 


0.80 


5 


8. 


DT helps me learo die components of a 
tectetical system and how tc solve 
profotems within syioems. 


4.16 


0.78 


4 


9. 


DT teaches me how advanced techiK^o^ works 
and bow ic «dve related tecbnicai proMems. 


4.08 


0.81 


6 


10. 


DT help* me learo the underlying princij^cs 
at yt&^ in technk^ syi^ns. 


41)6 


0.78 


8 


11. 


DT be^ me feam dtiUs in participatkm 

OINI VWlMHlIHm-amwi. 


3.96 


0.87 


10 


IZ 


DT teaches n» skills in quality a»itiol 
and invenioiy amtrol. 


3.79 


0.89 


14 


13. 


DT teaches me skills in emrepreneurship. 


3,70 


0.94 


15 


14. 


DT classes are good for me. 


4.21 


0.88 


3 


15. 


If I had to do U over, I would 
re-«md] in DT pn^nm. 


4i)5 


1.19 


9 
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Table 14 

R^rcssioii Coeffkknls (Beta Wtiglito) for Selected 
Variables as Predictors of Students* Attitudes' 



Ptedicta' Variabtes FacKM-l Factor^ 



Satisfactioa with die program 


33* 




Pn)gram recommendation 


(2) 


(2) 


Intmea in the pn^iam 


(3) 


.30* 
(1) 


Year of pixigrun ovollment 


.15* 

(4) 




Cunem grade in Divemfied Technology 


.21* 
(5) 




Sex 


.12* 

(6) 




La^ year's final gra^ in 
Div»sif1ed Technology 


-.13* 
(7) 




R Square 


.60 


.23 


E 


2921* 


20.77* 



♦p < ,01 



■Numbers in parcnitescs indk:ate ihe oittar of cniry inio the regression 
equation. 



1 



